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BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Methods of Ethics. By Henry Sidgwick, Knightbridge Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Lon- 
don and New York : Macmillan & Co. Pp. xxx., 522. 

Professor Sidgwick's classical work on The Methods of Ethics in its fourth 
edition now lies before us. Few books deserve to the same degree as this to be 
recommended to students of ethics ; for few to a like degree constrain us to clear 
and exact thinking ; few like this give us a habit of prudence and caution in our 
ethical reasoning. 

The author shows that the various ethical methods which are used in ordinary 
life, and which are set up by philosophers, may be reduced to three, — that of 
Egoism, of Intuitionism, and of Utilitarianism. This exposition, conducted in a 
convincing manner, and the searching criticism of intuitionism are, perhaps, the 
most valuable contribution which Professor Sidgwick has made to systematic 
ethics. 

The new edition takes the same point of view as the second and third; com- 
pared with the latter it shows, in general, relatively few changes. Accordingly 
the same fundamental objection holds against it which had to be brought against 
the former editions. Professor Sidgwick has not proved that the method of 
egoism, besides being a possible method and one often in actual use, is also an 
ethical method. He defines an ethical method as "any rational procedure by 
which we determine what is right for individual beings to do, or to seek to re- 
alize by voluntary action;" it is said to have as its "special and primary object 
to determine what ought to be" (the italics are ours). Now I am unable to find 
in myself the consciousness that I ought to strive for my own greatest possible 
happiness, and I cannot, therefore, recognize egoism as an ethical theory. The 
author affirms that a " self-evident element, immediately cognizable, by abstract 
intention" (pp. 383, 386) lies at the basis of egoism. This " self-evident prin- 
ciple" is " that ' of impartial concern for all parts of our conscious life.' We might 
express it concisely by saying ' that Hereafter as such is to be regarded neither 
less nor more than Now ;' . . . that the mere difference of priority and posteriority 
in time is not a reasonable ground for having more regard to the consciousness 
of one moment than to that of another. The form in which it practically pre- 
sents itself to most men is ' that a smaller present good is not to be preferred to a 
greater future good' (allowing for difference of certainty)" (p. 381). Naturally 
I am willing to grant the validity of this principle, but I cannot recognize it as a 
basis for " Rational Egoism," since it is equally involved in " Rational Benev- 
olence." In what way does it hold less good for conduct towards others than 
for that towards one's self? Ought not the father or mother to take into account 
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also their child's future as well as its present ? And ought not all men to con- 
sider the future generations, and not say, " Apris nous le diluge f" 

Professor Sidgwick gives the following as the principle which underlies the 
duty of benevolence and utilitarianism : " That the good of any one individual is 
of no more importance, from the point of view ... of the universe, than the 
good of any other; unless, that is, there are special grounds for believing that 
more good is likely to be realized in the one case than in the other. And it is 
evident to me that as a rational being I am bound to aim at good generally, — so 
far as we recognize it as attainable by my efforts, — not merely at a part of it ; . . . 
that one is morally bound to regard the good of any other individual as much as 
one's own, except in so far as we judge it to be less, when impartially viewed, 
or less certainly knowable or attainable" (p. 382). I recognize the truth of this 
principle, and would say with our author, " The propositions, ' I ought not to 
prefer a present lesser good to a future greater good,' and ' I ought not to prefer 
my own lesser good to the greater good of any other,' do present themselves as 
self-evident; as much (e.g.) as the mathematical axiom that 'if equals be 
added to equals, the wholes are equal' " (p. 383). But it is impossible for 
me to see how antagonism can ever arise between these two self-evident 
principles. 

In the " Contents" (p. xxx.) the author gives the following sketch of what he 
says in the " Concluding Chapter," where " the Mutual Relation of the Three 
Methods" is presented : " It is not difficult to combine the intuitional and 
utilitarian methods into one ; but can we reconcile Egoistic and Universalistic 
Hedonism ? In so far as the latter coincides with common sense, we have seen 
in B. II., chap, v., that no complete reconciliation is possible, on the basis of ex- 
perience; nor does a fuller consideration of sympathy, as a special utilitarian 
sanction, lead us to modify this conclusion, in spite of the importance that is 
undoubtedly to be attached to sympathetic pleasures. The religious sanction, if 
we can show that it is actually attached to the utilitarian code, is, of course, 
adequate; but its existence cannot be demonstrated by ethical arguments alone. 
Still, without this or some similar assumption, a fundamental contradiction in 
ethics cannot be avoided." But if such an assumption is necessary, then the 
" very important question whether ethical science can be constructed on an in- 
dependent basis" (p. 503) is to be answered in the negative. 

The writer of this criticism cannot spare Professor Sidgwick a repetition of the 
very serious reproach, which he made ten years ago, upon the publication of the 
second edition, and then again upon the appearance of the third, — that, without 
sufficient reason, Professor Sidgwick affirms a " fundamental contradiction in 
ethics," abandons the independence of morality, and opens the door to moral 
scepticism. He says (p. 504), "The negation of the connection (of virtue and 
self-interest) must force us to admit an ultimate and fundamental contradiction in 
our apparent intuitions of what is reasonable in conduct ; and from this admission 
it would seem to follow that the apparently intuitive operation of the practical 
reason, manifested in these contradictory judgments, is after all illusory. . . . 
In the rarer cases of a recognized conflict between self-interest and duty, prac- 
tical reason, being divided against itself, would cease to be a motive on either 
side." 

G. VON Gizycki (Berlin). 



